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F | HE following little Piece was written in the winter of 
1795 and 96; and, as I had not determined whether to 


publiſh it ducing the preſent war, or to wait till the com- 
mencement of a peace, it has lain by me, without alteration 
or addition, from the time it was written. 


What has determined me to publiſh it now, is a Sermon, 
preached by Warsox, Biſhop of Landaff. Some of my 


Readers will recollect, that this Biſhop wrote a Book, enti- 
tled An Apology for the Bible, in anſwer to my Second Part of 
the Age 2 I procured a copy of his book, and he 


may depend upon hearing from me on that ſubject. | 
At the end of the Biſhop's book is a Liſt of the Works he 


has written, among which is the Sermon alluged to; it is 


entitled. | 2 
„ THE WISDOMu AND GooDNEssS OF GOD IN HAVING 
MADE BOTH RICH AND PooR; with an Appendix, con- 
taining REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF Ex- 
GLAND AND FRANCE.” | | 
The error contained in the title of this Sermon, determined 
me to publiſh my Ac RARIAN JUSTICE. It is wrong to ſay 


that God made Rich and Poor ; he made only Male and Fe- 


male ; and he gave them he earth for their inheritance. * 


8 CV 
| Inſtead of preaching to encourage one part of mankind in 
— ß x... it would 


be better that Prieſts employed their time to render the gene- 


ral condition of man leſs miſerable than it is. Practical re- 


ligion conſiſts in doing good; and the only way of ſerving 


God is, that of endeavouring to make his creation happy.— 
All preaching that has not this for its object is nonſenſe and 
_ hypocriſy. f | FEY” 
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On one fide the ſpeRator is dazzled by ſplendid a 8 3 0¹ 
the other he is ſhucked by extremes of wretchedneſs; both of 


AGRARIAN JUSTICE, 


OPPOSED TO RY > 


— 


AGRARIAN LAW, 


AND TO AGRARIAN MONOPOEY 


— 


BEING A PLAN FOR 


Meliorating the Condition of Man, &c. 


o preſerve the benefits of what is called civilized life, and 


to remedy. at the fame time, the evils it has produced, 
ought to be conſidered as one of the firſt objects of reformed 


legiſlation, 


Whether that ſtate that is proudly, perhaps erroneouſly, call- 
ed civilization, has moſt promoted or moſt injured the general 
happineſs of man, is a queſtion that may be ſtrongly canteſted. 
es; on 


which he has erected- The moſt affluent and the moſt miſerable 


called civilized, 1 8 le 
To underſtand what the ſtate of ſociety ought to be, it is ne-. 
ceſſary to have ſome idea of the natural and primitive ſtate of 


man; ſuch as it is at this day among the Indians of North Ame- 


rica. There is not, in that ſtate, any of thoſe ſpeRtacles of 
human miſery, which poverty and want preſent to our eyes in 


all the towns and ſtreets in Europe. Poverty therefore is a thing 


created by that which is called civilized life. It exiſts not in 
the natural ſtate, On the other hand, the natural ſlate is with- 


out thoſe advantages which flow from Agriculture, Arts, Science, 
ind Manufactures. | 
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of the human race are to be found in the countries that are 
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The life of an Indian is a continual holiday, compared wit!i 
the poor of Europe ; and, on the other hand, it appears to be 
_ abje& when compared to the rich. Civilization, therefo:e, or 
| that which is ſo called, has operated two ways, to make one 
part of ſociety more affluent, and the other part more wretched - 
than would have been the lot of either in a natural Rate, 
It is always poſſible to go from the natural to the civilized 
ſtate, but it is never poſſible to go from the civilized to the na- 
tural ſtate. The reaſon is; that man, in a natural (tate, ſubſiſting 
by hunting, requires ten times the quantity of land to range over 
to procure himſelf ſuſtenance, than would ſupport him in a ci- 
vilized ſtate, where the earth is cultivated. When therefore a 
country becomes populous by the additional aids of cultivation, 
arts, and ſcience, there is a neceſſity of preſerving things in that 
ſtate ; becauſe, without it, there cannot be ſuſtenance for more, 
perhaps, than a tenth part of its inhabitants, The thing there- 
fore now to be done, is, to remedy the evils, and preſerve the 
benefits that have ariſen to ſociety, by paſſing from the natural 
to that which is called the civilized ſtate. | 
Taking then the matter upon this ground, the firſt principle 
i of civilization ought to have been, and ought ſtill to be, that tile 
— condition of every perſon born into the world, after a ſtate of 
Civilization commenccs, ought not to be worſe than if he had 
been born before that period. But the fatt is, that the condi- 
tion of millions in every country in Europe, is far worſe than 
if they had been born before civilization began, or had been 
born among the Indians of North America oi the preſent day, ! 
will ſhew how this fa& has happened. | 
It is a poſition not to be controverted, that the earth, in its 
natural uncultivated ſtate, was, and ever would have continued 
"to be, the COMMON PROPERTY OF THE HUMAN RACE, In that 
ſtate every man would have been born to property. He would 
have been a joint life-proprietor with the reſt in the property af 
WY the ſoil, and in all its natural produftions, vegetable and animal. 
2 - But the earth in its natural ſtate, as before ſaid, is capable of | 
3 1 but a ſmall number of inhabitants compared wul: 2 
| 3 | ? 
| 


at it is capable of doing in a cultivated ſtate, And as it is 
impoſſible to ſeparate the improvement made by cultivation, 
from the earth itſelf, upon which that improvement is made. | 
the idea of landed property aroſe from that inſeparable connec ”— 
tion; but it is nevertheleſs true, that it is the value of the im- 
provement only, and not the earth itſelf, that is individual! 
property. Every proprietor therefore of cultivated land, owes 
to the community a ground-rent; for I know no better term to 
expreſs the idea by, for the land which he holds; and it is from DES 
© this ground-rent that the fund propoſed in this plan is to ilſue, ) 
"ks It is deducible, as well from the nature of the thing, as from | ' 
pt —— all the hiſtaries tranſmitted to us, that the idea of landed pro 
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created or inherited fram thoſe who did. Such perions as do 


not chuſe to receive it, can throw it into the common fund. 
Taking it then ſor granted, that no perſon ought to be ina 
worſe condition when born under what is called a ſtate of ei- 
vilization, than he would have been, had he been born in a 
fate of nature, and that civilization ought to have made. and 
ought {till to make, ee for that purpoſe, it can only be 
done by ſubtracting from property a portion equal in value to 
the natural inheritance it has abſorbed. 
Various methods may be propoſed for this purpoſe, but that 
which appears to be the beſt, not only becauſe it will operate 
without deranging any preſent poſſeſſio s, or without interfering 
with the collection of taxes, or emprunts neceſſarv for th» pur- 
poſe of government and the revolution, but becauſe it will be 


the leaſt troubleſome and the moſt effectual, and alſo becauſe 


the ſubtraction will be made at a time that belt admits i', which 


is, at the moment that property is paſſing by the death of one 


perſon to the poſſe ſſion of another. In this caſe, the bequeather 
gives nothing ; the receiver pays nothing. The only matter to 
him his, that the monopoly of natural inheritance, to which 


there never was a right, begins to ceaſe in his perſon, A ge- 


nerous man would wiſh it not to continue, and a juſt man will 
rejoice to ſee it aboliſhed, 


My ſtate of health prevents my making ſafficient enquiries 


with reſpeQ to the doctrine of probabilities, whereon to found 


calculations with ſuch degrees of certainty as they are capable 


of. What, therefore, I offer on this head is more the reſult of 
obſervation and reflection, than of received information; but I 
believe it will be found to agree luſſiciently enough with fact. 


In the firſt place, taking twenty. one years as the epoch of 


maturity, all the property of a nation, real and perſonal, is al- 
ways in the polſcſlian of perſons above that age. It is then ne- 
ceſſary to know as a datum of calculation, the average of years 
which perſons above that age will live, I take this average to 


be about thirty years, for though many perſons will live forty, 


fifty, or fixty years after the age of twenty-one years, others 
will die much ſooner, and ſome in every year of that time. 
Taking then, thirty years as the average of time, it will give, 
without any material variation, one way or other, the average 
of time in which the whole property or capital of a nation, or 
a ſum equal thereto, will have paſſcd through one entire revo- 
lution in deſcent, that is, will have gone by deaths to new pol. 
ſeſſors; for though, in many inſtances, ſome parts of this capi. 


tal will remain forty, fifty, or ſixty years in the policſſion f 
done perlon, other parts will have revolved two or three times 


before that thirty years expire, which will bring it to that ave- 
rage; for were one half the capital of a nation to revolve twic⸗ 

in thirty years, it wauld produce the ſame fund as if the whole 
ryolved once, | a 
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Tak ing then thirty years as the average of time in which the 
whole capital of a nation, or a ſum equel thereto, will revolve | 
once, the thirtieth pait thereof will be the ſum that will revolve | 
every zear, that is, will go by deaths to new pefſeſſoi;; and | 
this laſt ſum being thus known. and the ratio per cent. to be 
ſubtracted from it being determined, will give the annual amount 
or income of the propoſed fund, to be applied as already men- 
tioned. DO ER a 5 5 
la looking over the diſcourſe of the Engliſh Nliniſter, Pitt, 
n his opening of what is called in England the budget, (the 
ſcheme of finance for the year 1796) I find an eſtimate of the 
national capital of that country. As this c{timate of a national 
capital is prepared ready to my hand, I take it as a datum to act 
upon, When a calculation is made upon the known capita! 
4 nation combined with its population, it will ſerve as a 
ſcale for any other nation, 1n proportion as its capital and po- 
ulation be more or leſs. I am the more diſpoſed to take this 
eſtimate of Mr. Pitt, for the purpoſe of ſhewipg to that Miniſter, 
upon his own calculation, how much better money may be em- 
5 66 ed, than in waſling it, as he has done, on the wild proj:Et 
of ſetting up Bourbon kings. What, in the name of Heaven 
are Bourbon kings to the people of England? It is better that 
the pou: of England have bread. : | 1 
Mr. Pitt ſtates the national capital of England, real and per- 
ſonal, to be one thouſand three hundred millions ſterling, which 
is about one fourth part of the national capital of France, in- 
cluding Belgia. The event of the laſt harveſt in each country 
proves that the ſoil of France is more productive than that of 
glad, and that it can better ſuppoit twenty-four or twenty- 
five millions of inhabitants than that of Engiand can ſeven, or 
ſeven andan half, | TO | 
The goth part of this copital of . 1, gco, coo, oco is 
. 43:333-333, Which is the part that will revolve every year 
Dy deaths in that country to new poſſeſſors; and the ſum that 
will annually revolve in France in the proportion of four 10 
one, Will be about one hundred and ſeventy-three millions ſter- 
ling, From this ſum of f. 43,939-333 2nnually revolving, is 
to be ſubtracted the value o fithe natural inhentarce abſorbed in 
5 it, which perhaps, in fair juſtice, cannot de taken at lets and | | 
1 eught not to be taken at more than a tenth part. N | 
ET. It will always happen, that of the property thus revolving by | 
deaths every year, part will deſcend in a direct line to ſons and . 
daughters, and the other part collaterally, and the proportion 
will be found to be about three to one; that is, about go mil- 
tons of the above ſum will deſcend to direft heirs, and the re- 
maining ſum of C. 13:333,333 to more diſtant relations and pait 
toſtrangers. Ds 
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erty cammenced with cultivation, and that there was no ſuch 
thir.g as landed property before that time, It could not exiſt in 
the firſt ſtate of man, that of hunters, it did not exiſt in the 
ſecond ſtate, that of ſhepherds : Neither Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, 
or Job, ſo far as the hiſtory of the Bible may be credited in 2 
bable things, were owners of land, Their property conſiſted, 
2s is always enumerated, in flocks and herds, and they travelled 
with them from place to place. The frequent contentions at 
that time about the uſe ofa well in the dry country of Arabia, 
where thoſe people lived, ſhew alſo there was no landed proper- 
ty, It wasnot admuted that land could be located as property, 
here could be no ſuch thing as landed property originally. 
Man did not make the earth, and, though he had a naturel 
right to cccußy it, he had no right to /ucate as is property in per- 
petuity any part of it: neither did the Creator of the earth open 
a land office, from whence the firſt title-deeds ſhould jiſſue.— 
From whence then aroſe the idea of landed property ? I anfwer 
25 before, that when cultivation began, the idea of landed pro- 
perty began with it; from the impoſſibility of ſeparating the 
improvement made by cultivation from the earth itſelf upon 
which that improvement was made. The value of the improve 
ment ſo far exceeded the value of the natural earth, at tha 
time. as to abſorb it; till, in the end, the common right of all 
became conſounded into the cultivated right of the individual. 
But they ere nevertheleſs diſtin& ſpecies of rights, and will con- 
tinue to be fo as long as the world endures. „„ 
Ie is only by tracing things to their origin, that we can gain 
rightful ideas of them, and it is by gaining ſuch ideas that we 
dilcover the boundary that divides right from wrong, and which: 
| teaches every man to know his own. I have entitled this tract 
Agrarian Juſtice, to diſtinguiſh it from Agrarian Law. Nothing 
could be more unjuſt than Agrarian Law in a country improved 
by cultivation; for though every man, as an inhabitant of the 
earth, is a joint proprietor of it in its natural ſtate, it does not 
follow that he is a joint proprietor of cultivated earth. The 
additional value made by cultivation, after the ſyſtem was 
admitted, became the property of thoſe who did it, or. who 
inherited it fromthkem, or who purchaſed it. It had originally 
an owner. Whilſt, therefore, I advocate the right, and interef 
myſelf in the hard caſe of all thoſe who have been thrown out 
of their natural inheritance by the introduction of the ſyſtem of 
landed property, I equally defend the right of the poſſeſſor to 


the part which is his. ä | : 

Cultivation 1s, at leaſt, one of the greateſt natural improve- 
ments ever made by human invention, It has given to created 
earth a ten-fold value. But the landed monopoly, that began 
with it, has produced the greateſt evil. It has diſpoſſeſſed more 


than half th inhabitants of every nation of their natural inhe- 


© 


ritance, without providing for them, as ought to have been done 
as an indemnification for that loſs, and as thereby created © 
ſpecies of poverty and wretchedneſs that did not exiſt before. 

i In advocating the caſe of the perſons thus diſpoſſeſſed, it is a 
right and not a charity that I am pleading for. But it is that 
kind of right, which, being neglected at firſt, could not be 
brought forward afterwards till heaven had opened the way by 
a revolution in the ſyſtem of government. Let us then do lo- 
Nour to revolutions by juſtice, and give currency to their prin- 
ciples by bleſſings. „„ | | 
ö 3 thus, in a few words, opened the merits of the caſe, 
I proceed to the plan I have to propoſe, which is, = 
To create a National Fund, out of which there ſhall be paid to eve 
perſon, when arrived at the age of twenty-one years, the ſum of F 1. 
teen pounds ſterling, as a compenſation in part for the lſs of his or 
| her natural inheritance by the introduftion of the [ystem of landed pro- 


| per. a | 
AND Aso, 


The ſum of Ten Pounds per annum, during life, to every pet ſon 
wow living at the age of fifty years and to all others as they fhall ar- 
rive at that age. | = | 


MEANS BY WHICH THE FUND 18 TG BE CREATED. 


I have already eſtabliſhed the principle, namely, that ths 
earth, in its natural uncultivated ſtate, was, and ever would 
have continued to be, the ComMon rrxOPERTY OF THE HUMAN 
RACE— that in that ſtate every perſon would have been born in 
property—and that the ſyſtem of landed property. by its inſe- 
Parable connection with cultivation, and with what is called 
civilized life, has abſorbed the property of all thoſe whom it 
dif fleſſed, without providing, as ought to have been done, an 
maenien for that loſs, - | 

The fault, however, is not in the preſent poſſeſſors. No com- 
plaint is intended, or ought to be alledged againſt them, unleſs 
they adopt. the crime of oppoſing juſtice, The fault is in the 
ſyſtem, and it has ſtolen imperceptibly upon the world, aided 
afterwards by the Agrarian law of the {warxd, But the fault can 
be made to reform itſelf by ſucceſſi ye generations. without di- 
miniſhing or deranging the property of any of the preſent pol- 
ſeſſors, and yet the operation of the fund can commence, and be 
in full activity the firlt year of its eſtabliſhment, or ſoon after, 
as I ſhall ſhe w. N F 
It is propoſed that the pay ments, as already ſtated, be made 
to every perſon, rich or poor. It is beſt to make it ſo, to pre- 
vent invidious diſtinttions. It is alſo right it ſhould be fo, be- 
cauſe it is in lieu of the natural inheritance, which, as a right, 
belongs to every man, over and above the property he may have 
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caſe, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the operation and effect of 
the plan, will, in all cafes be the ſame. 2s if every individual 
was voluntarily to make his will, and diſpole of his property, in 
the manner here propoſed. 5 oy 
But it is juſtice and not charity, that is the principle of the 
plan. In all great caſes it is neceſſary to have a principle more 
univerſally active than charity; aud with relpect io juſce, t 
ought nat to be left to the choice of detached 1:1. iduals, he- 
ther they will do juſtice or not. Conkdering thin t plan on 
the ground of juſtice, it ought to be the act of the hol, grows 
ing ſpontaneouſly out of the principles of the r:volution,, and 
the reputation of it to be national, and not individual. | 
A plan upon this principle would b nefit {he revolution by 
the energy that ſprings from the conſci-.uſtefs of jiſiice, It 
would multiply alſo the national reſources ; for property, like 
vegetation, encreaſes by off-ſets. When a young couple beg ias 
the world the difference is exceedingly great, whether thy. 
begin with nothing or with fifteen pounds a-piece, With this 
aid they could buy a cow, and implements to cultivate a few 
acres of land; and inſtead of becoming burthens upon ſociety, 
which is always the caſe, where children are produced- faſter 
than they can be fed, would be put in the way of becoming 
uſeful and profitable citizens. The national doinains alſo would 
ſell the better, if pecuniary aids were provided to cultivate 
them in ſmall lots. | TS 
It is the practice of What has unjuſtly obtained the name of 
civilizatioa (and the 28 merits not to be called either cha- 
rity or policy) to make ſome proviſion for pe ſons becoming 
oor and wretched, only at the time they become ho.-— Wool 
1t not, even as a matter of oconomy, be far better, to deviſe 
means to prevent their becoming poor? This can belt be done 
by making every perſon, when arrived at the age of twenty. 
one years, an inheritor of ſomething to begin with. The rug. 
ged face of ſociety, chequered with the extremes of affluence. 
and of want, proves that ſome extraordinary violence has been 
committed upon it, and calls on juſtice for redreſs. The great 
maſs of the poor, in all countries, are become an hereditary 
race, and it is next to impoſſible for them to get out of that 
ſtate of themſelves. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that this maſs 
increaſes in all the countries that are called civilized. More | - 
rlons fall annually into it, than get out of it. _ 
Though in a plan, in which juſtice and humanity are the 
foundation principles, intereſt ought not to be admitted into | 
the calculation, yet it is always of advantage to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of any plan, to ſhew that it is beneficial as a matter of | 
intereſt, The ſucceſs of any propoſed plan, ſubmitted to pub- 
lic conſideration, muſt finally depend on :he numbers inte. 
reſted in ſupporting it, united with the juſtice of its ptinci - 
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The plan here propoſed will benefit all without ir juring 
any. It will conſolidate the intereſt of the republic with chat 
of the individual. To the numerous claſs diſpoſſeſſed of their 
natural inheritance by the ſyſtem” of landed property, it will 
be an att of national juſtice. To perſons dying poſſeſſed of 
moderate fortunes, it will operate as a tontine to their chil- 
dren, more beneficial than the ſum of money paid into the 
fund; and it will give to the accumulation of riches a Gegrce 


of fecurity that none of the old governments of Europe, now 


tottering on their ſoundations, can give. 

1 do not fuppoſe that more than one family in ten, in any of 
the countries of Eurgpe, has, when the head of the family dies, 
a clear property left of five hundred pounds ſterling. To all 


ſuch the plan is advantageous. That property re 164 fifty 


pounds into the fund, and if there were only two children un- 
Suu age, they would receive fifteen pounds each (thiity pounds) 
on coming of age, and be entitled to ten pounds a year after 
fifty. It'is from the overgrown acquiſition of property that 
the fund will ſupport itſelf; and I know that the poſſeſſors of 


ſuch property in England, though they would eventually be 


benefited by the protection of nine tenths of it, will exclaim 


againſt the plan. But, without entering into any enquiry how 


they came by that property, let them recolleft, that they have 
been the advocates of this war, and that Mr. Pitt has already 
laid on more new taxes to be raiſed annually upon the people 
of England, and that for ſupporting the deſ potiſm of Auſtria 
and the Bourbons, againſt the liberties of France, than would 
annually pay all the ſums propoſed in this plan. TE 

I have made the calculations, ſtated in this plan, upon what 
is called perſonal, as well as upon landed property, The reaſon 
for making it upon land is already explained; and the reaſon 


for taking perſonal property into the calculation, is equally. 
well founded, though on a different principle, Land, as be- 


fore faid, is the free gift of the Creator in common to the hu- 
man race. Perſonal property is the effef of Society; and it 1s 
3s impoſſible for an individual to acquire perſonal property 
without the aid of Society, as it is for him to make land ori- 


 ginally, Separate an individual from ſociety, and give him an 


iſland or a continent to poſſefs, and he cannot acquire perſonal 


property, He cannot become rich. So inſeparably are the 
means connected with the end, in all caſes, that where the 
former do not exiſt, the latter cannot be obtained. All accu- 
mulation therefore of perional property, beyond what a man's 


awn hands produce, is derived to him by living in ſociety; 
and he owes, on every ninjas; 2r of juſtice, of-gratitude, and of 


civilization, a part of that accumulation back again to ſociety 
Tam whence the whole came. This is putting the matter on 
voneral principle, and perhaps it is beſt to do ſo; for if we 
dine the caſe minutely, it will be found. that the aecumy- 
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_ Conſidering then that man is always related to ſociety, that 
relationſhip will become comparatively greater in proportion ag 
the next of kin is more diſtant. It is therefore conſiſtent with 
civilization to ſay that where there are no direct heirs, ſociety 
: ſhall be heir to a part over and above the tcath part due to ſocie- 
: ty. If this additional part be from five to ten or twelve per cent. 
in proportion as the nexl of kin he rearcr or mare remote, ſours 
to average with the eſcheats that may fall, which ought alwayg 
to go to ſociety and pot to the government, an addition cf ten 


will be, 8 
From go, ooo coo—at ten per cent 1 
From 13333333 —at 10 per cent. with the addition [ 


ol 19 per cent. mote = _ 2 2,666,666 


per cent, more, the pruduce from tlie annual lum of f. 43,332.339 


3,0C0,000 


go WE LL ER” © "+4 
ſaving thus arrived at the annual amount of the propoſed 1 
fund, 1 come, in the next place, to ſpeak of the population pro- | 
portioned to this fund, and to compare it with ules to which 1 
the fund is to be applied 5 
The population (I mean that of England) does not exceed ſe- 
ven millions and a half, and the number of perſons above the 
age of fifty, will in that caſe, be about ſour hundred thouſand, - | 
There would not however be more than that number that would 9 ' 
accept the propoſed ten pounds ſterling per annum, though they 
would be entitled to it, I have no idea it would be accepted by 
many perſons who had a yearly income of two or three hundred af 
pounds ſterling. But as we often ſee inſtances of rich people H 
Elling into ſudden poverty, even at the age of ſixty, they would — 
always have the light of drawing all the arrears due to them.— | 
Four millions, therefore, of the above annual ſum of C. 5,666,666, 
will be required for four hundred thouſand aged perſons, at ten 
pounds ſterling each, | - gl 
I come now to {peak of the perſons annually arriving at twen- 
ty-one years of age; If all the perſons who died wcre above the 
zige of twenty-one years, the number of perſons annually ar- 
11ving at that age, muſt be equal to the annual number of deaths n 
| to keep the population ſtationary, But the greater part die un- | 
* der the age of twenty-one, and therefore the number of perſons. 
| annually arriving at twenty-one, will be leſs than half the num- 
ber of deaths. The whole number cf deaths upon a population 
of ſeven millions and a half, will be about 220.000 annually.— 
The number at 21 years of age will be about 1co.oco. The 
whole number of theſe will not receive the propcied fifteen 
pourds, for the reaſons already mentier.ed, though, 2s in the 
jo mer caſe, they would be intitled to it. Admittirg then that 


atenth part declined receiving it, the amount would itard thus: 


' 
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eye, is like dead and living bodies chaine 
I care as little about riches as any man, I am a friend to riches, 


4 


T und annually - - 8 . 5 5 | © 666.666 
To 490,000 aged periens, at 10l. each, 4,c03,c00 £ 6 
Ta go, ooo perſons at 21 years, 15l. | Y 

| fierling each, 23 „„ 


remains FL, 316,666 


There are in every country a number of blind and lame per- 


fons, totally incapable of earning a livelihocd, But as it will 


| — that the greater number of blind perſons will be —_— | 


thote who are above the age of fifty years, they will be provide 


for in that claſs. The remaining ſum of g. 316,666, will pro- 


vide for the lame and blind under that age, at the ſame rate of 
10l. annually for each perſon, | | 

Having now gone through all the neceſſary calculations, and 
ſtated the particulars of the plan, I ſhall conclude with ſome ob- 
ſervations. N 


It is not charity but a right — not bounty but juſtice, that I 


am pleading for. The preſent ſtate of what is called civilization 
3s. - © s 1 It is the reverſe of what it ought 
to be, and * 33 The contraſt of afflu- 


ence and wretchedneſs continually er, and offending the 
together. Though 


becauſe they are capable of good. I care nat how affluent ſome 


may be, provided that none be miſerable in conſequence of it— 


But it is impoſſible to enjoy affluence with the felicity it is capa- 
ble of being enjoyed, whilſt ſo much mifery is mingled in the 


ſcene. The fight of the miſery, and the unpleaſant ſenſations it 


ſuggeſts, which though they may be ſuffocated cannot be extin- 


zuiſhed, axe a greater draw back upon the felicity of affluence 


than the propoſed 10 per cent. upon property is worth. He that 
would not give the one to get rid of the other, has no charity, 
even for himſelf, 15 


There are in every country ſome magnificent charities eſtab- 


liſhed dy individuals. It is however but little that any indivi- 


dual can do when the whole extent of the miſery to be relieved 
de conſidered. He may ſatisfy his conſcience, but not his heart. 
He may give all that he has, and that all will relieve but little. 


Ie is only by orgnaizing civilization upon ſuch principles as 
td akt like a {yſtem of pullies, that the whole weight of miſery 


can be removed, | 


mediately relieve and take out of view three claſſes of wretched- 


Heſs, e blind, the lame, and the aged poor; and it will fur- 
miſh the rifing generation with means to prevent their becom- 


iag poor: and it will do this, without deranging or interfering 


with any national meaſures. To ſhew that this will be the 


* "The plan here propoſed will reach the whole, It will im- - 


-z 


4) 

by 4, * | 3 
ation of perſonzl property is, in many inſtances, the effett of 
paving too little for the labour that produced it; the cduſe- 


Juence of which is, that the working hand periſhes in vid 


ave. and the employer abounds in affluence. It is perhaps im: 
poſſible th proportion exaltly the price of labour to the profits 
it produces; and it wil allo be ſaid, as an apology for injuſtice; 


that were a workman to receive an increale of wages daily, he 


would not fave it againſt old age ror be much the better for it 


in the interim. Make then Socie'y the treaſurer to guard it 


for him in a common fund, for it is no reaſon that becauſe ke 


m ght not make a good uſe of it for himlelf that anotEer all 
take it, | . 


The ſtate of civilization that has prevailed throughsitt 


Europe, is as unjuſt in its principle, as it is horrid in its effeQts3 


and it is the conſciouſneſs of this, and the apprehenſion that 


ſuch a ſtatè cannot rontinue when once inveſtigation begins in 


any country, that makes the poilefiors of property dread every 
idea of a revolution. It is the hazard and not the principles 8 
a revolution that retards their prcgreſs. This being tHe Cafe 


it is neceſſary, as well for the protection of property, as for the 

ſake of juſtice and humanity, to form a ſyitem, That whilſt it 
preſerves one part of ſociety from wretchedneſs, ſhall ſecure 
the other from depredation. 8 


The ſuperſtitious awe, the eaſlaving reverence, that former! 


furrounded affluence, is paſſing away in all countries, and 


leaving the poſſeſſor of property to the convulfion of accidents; 
When wealth and ſplendour. inſtead of faſcinating the multi: 
tude, excite emotions of diſguſt ; when, inſtead of drawing 
forth admiration, it is beheld as an inſult upon. wretcliediieſs ; 
when the oſtentatious appearance it makes! ſerves to call the 


right of it in queſtion, the caſe of property bechmes critical, 


and it is only in a ſyſtem of juſtice that the poſſeſſor can con- 

template ſecurity, | 1 15 ; 
To remove. the danger, it is neceſſary to remove the antip 

thies, and this can ouly be done by making property productive 


of a national bleſſing, extending to every individual. When 
the riches of one man above another ſhall increaſe the national 


fund in the ſame proportion; when it ſhall be ſeen that the 
proſperity of that fund depends 6n the proſperity of indivi- 


| duals ; when the more riches a man acquires, the better it ſhal! 
be for the general maſs; it is then that A rr will ceaſe; 
and property be placed on the permanent baſi 


s of national ins 
tereſt and protettion. 


I have no property in France to become ſubject to the pla 


I propoſe, What | have, which is not much, is in the United 
States of America, But | will pay one hundred pounds ſterling 
towards this fund in France; the inſtant it ſha!l be eſtabliſhed 

and ] will pay the fame ſum in England, wheneyet a mil 
#itabliſhment mall take place in that cauntry. 
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anion of revolutions in the ſyſtem of government, If a revs. 


lution in any country be from bad to good, or from good to 
bad, the ſtate of what is called civilization in that country, muſt 
be made conformable thereto, t) give that revolution effeft.——— 


Deſpotic government ſupports itlelf by abject civilization, in 


Which debaſement of the human, mind, and wretchedneſs in 


the mals of the people, are the chief criterions. Such govern- 


ments conſider man merely as an animal; that the exerciſe of 


intellectual faculty is not his privilege ; that he has nothing to do 


with the laws but to obey them ;® and they politically depend more 
upon breaking the ſpirit of the people by poverty, than they fear 
euraging it by deſperation. 


It is a revolution in the ſtate of civilization, that will give 
perfection to the revolution of France. Already the conviction 
that government, by repreſentation, is the true ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, is ſpreading itſelf faſt in the world. The reaſonableneſs 


of it can be ſeen by all. The juſtneſs of it makes itſelf felt even 


by its oppoſers. But when a ſtate of civilization, growing 


out of that ſyſtem of government, ſhall be ſo organized, that 
not a man or woman born in the republic, but ſhall inherit ſome 
means of beginning the world, and ſee before them the certainty 


of eſcaping the miſeries, that under other governments accom- 


pany old age, the revolution of France will have an advocate 
_ and an ally in the heart of all nations. | 


An army of principles will penetrate where an army of fol- 


diers cannot—lit will ſucceed where diplomatic management 


would fail—lt is neither the Rhine, the Channel, nor the Ocean 


that can arreſt its progreſs, It will march on the horizon of the 


world, and it will conquer, 


THOMAS PAINE. 
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A revolution in the ſtate of civilization, is the neceſſary com - 
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ed by law, for carrying this plan into execution; 


ol deceafed perſons ſhall be aſcertained. ::: +. 


the perſon, authorized. by the will of the deceaſed to repreſem 


| ſhall be applied to pay the penſions of aged perſons, and the 


not under immediate neceſſity, will ſuſpend their right of 


perſons thus ſuſpending that right, at leaſt during the preſent 


bank notes that ſhall be brought in. 


t; 6 


Bo. 
Mrans for cartying de propojed Plan into execution, and to rexder 3 
4 t at ie ſame time ccnducive to the public intereſt. ; : 
I , es & 


I, Each canton ſhall elect in its primary aſſemblies, three 2 
perſons, as commiſſioners for that canton, who. thall take i; 


cognizance, and keep a regiſter of all matters happening in fi 


that canton, conformable to the charter that ſhall be eftabliſh-" 


IT. The law ſhall fix the manner in which the property 


III. When the amount of the property of any deceaſed N 
perſon ſhall be aſcertained, the principal heir to that property, 
or the cldeſt of che co-heirs, if of lawful age, or if under age, 


him, or them, (hall give bond to the conimaſſioners of the canton g 
to pay the ſaid tenth part thereof, within the ſpace of one year, 
in four equal quarterly payments, or ſooner, at the choice of 
the payers. One half of the whole property {hall remain as 
ſecurity until the bond be paid off. 

IV. The bonds ſhall be regiſtered in the office of the 
commiſſioners of the canton, and the original bonds ſhall be 
depoſited in the national bank at Paris. The bank ſhall pub. 
liſh every quarter of a year the amount of the bonds in its 
poſſeſſion, and alſo the bonds that ſhall have been paid off, os 
what parts thereof, ſince the laſt quarterly publication. 

V. The national bank ſhall iſſue bank notes upon the ſe. 
curity of the bonds in its poſſeſſion. The notes ſo iſſued, 
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compenſation of perſons arriving at twenty-one years of age. 
It is both reaſonable and generous to ſuppoſe, that perſons. 


drawing on the fund, until it acquire, as it will do, a greater 
degree of. ability. In this caſe, it is propoſed, that an ho- 
norary regiſter be kept in each canton, of the names of the 


VI. As the inheritors of property muſt always take up 
their bonds in four quarterly payments, or ſooner if they 
chuſe, there will always be numerare arriving at the bank 
aſter the expiration of the {irſt quarter, to exchange for the 


the notes are iſſued, and with numeraire continually 2 | 
at the bank to exchange or Pay them off whenever they ſhal 
de preſented for that purpo 
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VII. Tue banknotes being thus got into circulation, 
upon the beſt of all poſſible ſecurity, that of actual proper 
to more than four times the amount of the bonds upon whicn 


e, they will acquire a permanent 
value in all parts of the republic. They can therefore be 


received in payment of taxes or emprunts, equal to nume- 
_ Faire, becauſe che gaye 
for them at the bank. 


rnment can always receive numeraire 
Ya VIII. Ig pill ver neceſſary that the payments of the ten 
per cent. be made in numeraire for the beſt year, from the 
eſtabliſhment of the plan. But after the expiration of the 
firſt year, the inkeritors of property may pay the ten per cent. 
either in bank notes iſſued upon the fund, or in numeraire; 
it will he as a*-depoſit at the bank; to be exchanged for a 
quantity of notes equal to chat amount; and if in notes iſſued 
upon the fund, it will cauſe a demand upon the fund equal 
thereto; and thus the operation of the plan will eręate means 


to carry itſelf into execution, . 
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